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recently become Archbishop of Mayence, in 848, and to his expulsion from
the German kingdom. On his return to northern France, he was summoned
by Hincmar of Rheiins to a synod at the royal vill of Quierzy, where he is
said to have behaved with insane violence, and was punished by flogging
and sent into imprisonment at the monastery of Hautvillers, near ^Ipernay,
Here he died twenty years later in 869, maintaining his position to the
end. In addition to his predestinarian views, he developed an attack upon
Hincmar for the alteration of the phrase trina Deltas in the hymn Te
trwia Deltas unague poscimus into summa Deltas, as implying the denial
of the triune Godhead. On his deathbed he refused to sign a recantation
of his doctrines prepared in harmony with Hincmar's views, and died
without the sacraments of the Church.

The case of this recalcitrant monk, whose obstinacy was by no means
quelled by captivity, provoked remarkable interest at a period when theo-
logical controversy was much in the air. Hincmar, Rabanus Maurus, and
Ratramnus of Corbie, more famous in connexion with the contemporary
dispute on the Eucharist, entered into the strife with treatises; Johannes
Scotus came forward with novel arguments on behalf of the orthodox view,
which themselves came under suspicion of heterodoxy. The opinions of
Gottschalk came under the notice of Pope Nicholas I, to whom he sent
an appeal from Hautvillers in 859, without ultimate effect, as Hincraar
took no definite action for the relief of his troublesome prisoner. Of the
two documents in which these opinions have come down to us, a brief
summary of his main position, and the Confessio Prolixior, in which it is
developed with fuller detail, the second, written in the form of a prayer
in obvious imitation of Augustine^s Confessions^ contains clear evidence of
the mystical ardour and fanatical insistence upon the absolute truth of
his theories which made Gottschalk's life a misery to himself and a per-
plexity to those who came in contact with him. His point of view was
perfectly definite* God foreknew all things, whether good or evil, but His
predestination was confined to what was good, that is, He could not be
the author of anything that was evil. It assumed two forms: on the one
hand, He bestowed the benefits of grace, on the other, the judgments of
His justice. Free grace was conferred unconditionally upon the elect;
eternal punishment was the doom of the reprobate and the reward of those
ill deserts which God foresaw from everlasting. The argument rested upon
a conviction of the changelessness of God; it was impossible that His
knowledge and purpose should be obedient to the fluctuating conditions
of time and space. What He knew and willed once, He willed and knew
always. It postulated also the total inability of man to acquire grace by
merit. Punishment was incurred deservedly; grace was given freely, without
any motion on the part of man.

The greater part of Gottschalk^s ConfessioPro2ianorisB,stnngof citations
from Scripture, followed by references to Augustine, Fulgentius, and
Gregory, whose utterances on predestination he regarded as at one with